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foundation of St. Paul's School in Concord, N. H. To this he 
gave an estate -which had been his summer home for several 
years, making frequent gifts at later times to the amount of 
about one hundred thousand dollars. He was greatly revered as 
the founder of this school, and almost equally in his after years 
as a devoted layman of his Church thoughout the country. He 
died in Boston, after a protracted illness, March 22, 1893, leav- 
ing a widow, a married daughter, and two sons in his own 
profession. 

This is a very bare outline of a highly serviceable and honora- 
ble career. A noble character was at the heart of it. He was 
simple, sincere, bountiful, thoughtful for others, and disinter- 
ested to an exceptional degree. His friends were very many, 
and the objects of his kindness and practical helpfulness were 
legion. His home was full of hospitality, and all about it lay 
the walks in which he served and loved his fellow men. 

1893. Samuel Eliot. 



JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 

John Greenleaf Whittier was born in Haverhill, Massachu- 
setts, on December 17, 1807. His ancestors, in every line of the 
soundest Yankee stock, had resided from the earliest times in 
Essex County, or in the older regions of New Hampshire. The 
house in which he was born had been built by his emigrant 
ancestor, Thomas Whittier, who died at the age of seventy-six, 
in 1696, after above fifty years' residence in New England. In 
1694, Joseph Whittier, son of the emigrant, and great-grand- 
father of the poet, had married the daughter of a well known 
Quaker. Probably from this time the immediate family of the 
poet had belonged to the Eeligious Society of Friends. In all 
other respects, their condition had been that of substantial New 
England farmers. 

Amid the extreme diversity of religious views that marks our 
own time, and the efforts now so general among the New Eng- 
land clergy to emphasize the few things that religious people 
believe in common, and to neglect the many concerning which 
they radically differ, we are apt to think of religious divergences 
as verbal or formal. In general, I think, we are right. Modern 
Yankees, at all events, are not profound theologians. They are 
disposed either to take religion as they find it, or else, without 
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much ado, to select in place of their ancestral faith some creed 
or form of worship which they find socially or aesthetically more 
congenial. Sectarian differences nowadays certainly do not dis- 
play themselves in obvious differences of character; and with 
people of ordinary parts, I take it, this has generally been the 
case at all times. With really serious natures the case is dif- 
ferent. Those few people in any generation who seem instinct- 
ively aware of the tremendous seriousness of religion — the 
people whose presence in this world was perhaps the real basis 
of the Calvinistie doctrine of Election — are inevitably affected, 
often permanently, by the religious doctrine that surrounds their 
early years. Whatever else Whittier was, he was a profoundly 
religious man, who could not help taking life in earnest. To 
understand him at all, then, we must know something of the 
peculiar religious views which he never relinquished. 

The Friends in New England, writes a gentleman who is 
now an earnest member of the Religious Society in question, 
"were Orthodox, in that they believed in God as Father, Son, 
and Holy Spirit; in Christ as truly one with the Father, yet 
also very man, and in the efficacy of His atonement for the for- 
giveness of sins. But the term 'Orthodox ' in New England is 
usually taken to mean the tenets of the Westminster Confes- 
sion. Whittier was trained to regard the extreme views of this 
Confession with aversion. He drank in the truth of the uni- 
versal love of God to all men in Christian, Jewish, or Pagan 
lands ; that God so loved the world that He sent His Son ; that 
Christ died for all men, and His atonement availed for all who 
in every land accepted the light with which He enlightened 
their minds and consciences, and who, listening to His still small 
voice in the soul, turned in any true sense towards God, away 
from evil, and to the right and loving. Whittier thus drank in 
a spirit of universal love, a sense of oneness with all men, that 
fitted him to espouse and advocate the cause of the ignorant, 
the weak, the outcast, — the slave, the Indian, the heathen. It 
gave him sympathy with all loving saintly souls like Fenelon, 
Guion, and other Roman Catholics of like spirit, and nerved his 
manly indignant scorn of hard and cruel men that professed the 
name of 'Christian.' Whittier was trained to have a great 
reverence for the Bible. . . . He had read much in the journals 
of Friends. He had steeped his mind with their thoughts, and 
loved them because they were so saintly and yet so humbly 
unconscious of it. 
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"The title 'Quaker Poet ' is a true one, not simply because he 
was a Friend by membership, but because he was permeated by 
the spirit of Quaker Christianity. It is true that Whittier was 
much broadened by association with men like Emerson, Long- 
fellow, and others, Garrison especially; but he was to the end 
a Friend in his religion." 

The letter from which I have quoted was addressed to a kins- 
woman of Whittier's and of my own, who has kindly sent me 
some notes of her recollection of Friends. Though some years 
younger than he, she was trained under similar influences. Her 
recollections, then, we may guess in some degree to have blended 
with his. 

"During the early part of this century," she writes me, "1 
think the Society of Friends throughout the rural districts of 
New England retained in a great measure the stern, rigid sim- 
plicity and exclusiveness which characterized the religious peo- 
ple of the old Puritan days. They were thoroughly Orthodox,* 
and gave little heed to the Unitarian controversy among others. 
. . . Friends then had not, I think, all the aggressive fervor of 
the earlier days. There was a degree of lukewarmness ; but 
they had among them many ministers, f untrained in the learn- 
ing of the world, but full of spiritual life, who labored not only 
among Friends, but wherever they felt themselves called. 

" The discipline of the Society was rigidly observed by most. 
Queries were answered quarterly, and looked after by appointed 
committee. I will give some of these queries, as they un- 
doubtedly exerted some influence over the children, who often 
listened to them : — 

"Are meetings for worship duly attended? hour % observed? 
Are they preserved from sleeping or other unbecoming behavior? 

"Are the Holy Scriptures frequently read? 

"Do [Friends] avoid spirituous liquors except for medicine? 

"Do they avoid unnecessary frequenting of taverns or other 
places of public resort? 

"Are the poor looked after, and assisted in such business as 
they are capable of? 

* I. e. Trinitarian Christians, but not Calvinists. See the preceding letter. 

t Among the Friends in general, men and women may alike be ministers ; 
but a minister may not receive a salary. 

J I. e. If no one feels called to speak, do they regularly wait for at least one 
hour in silence 1 
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"Are [Friends] careful to inspect their affairs, punctual in 
promises? 

"Do they live within the bounds of their income? 

"Do they deal with offenders in the spirit of meekness? etc., 
etc. 

" The children of Friends were early taught that there was a 
still small voice given them by their Heavenly Father, which 
would tell them when they were doing wrong.* 

" In most cases they were taken regularly to meetings for wor- 
ship, — often to those for discipline, — where they had to sit still 
on hard benches. They had no Sabbath schools, but in almost 
all families on First Day afternoon the children were required to 
listen to readings in the Holy Scriptures, and they were gen- 
erally well informed in all Bible history. When Whittier was 
a little boy he once remarked he thought David could not have 
been a Friend, as he was a man of war. 

" Music and dancing were not indulged in. Novels were for- 
bidden. But they all the more enjoyed Milton, Young, Cowper, 
and histories when obtainable. It seems Whittier had none of 
these, at which I marvel, as his grandmother, who lived with 
them, was a Greenleaf, and they were literary people." 

Without actually quoting these notes so kindly sent me, I 
could not have reproduced the effect they make on one who 
carefully reads them. To restate in one's own words the ear- 
nest faith they so tenderly express seems unsympathetic. But 
in more worldly phrase than theirs, what Whittier was taught 
and believed seems to have been this : — To all human beings 
God has given an inner light; to all He speaks with a still small 
voice. Follow the light, obey the voice, and all will be well. 
Evil-doers are they who neglect the light and the voice. Now 
the light and the voice are God's, so to all men who will attend 
they must ultimately show the same truth. If the voice call us 
to correct others, then, or the light shine upon manifest evil, it 
is God's will that we smite error, if so may be by revealing 
truth. If those who err be Friends, our duty bids us expostu- 
late with them ; and if they be obdurate, to present them for dis- 
cipline, which may result in their exclusion from our Religious 
Society. And the still small voice really warns everybody that 

* This doctrine of universal conscience seems the fundamental one of the 
Society of Friends. 
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certain lines of conduct are essentially bad, — among which are 
the drinking of spirits, the frequenting of taverns, indulgence in 
gaming, the use of oaths, and the enslavement of any human 
being. 

In this firm faith, fortified from Scripture, that everybody 
really knows right from wrong, that many common lines of con- 
duct are indubitably wrong, and that whoever follow such lines 
of conduct do so from wilful neglect of the inner light and 
the still small voice divinely vouchsafed them, Whittier was 
trained and lived. To this faith, involving the essential equal- 
ity of all mankind, and the deliberate ungodliness of whoever 
by word or deed fails to recognize this equality, may be traced, 
I think, many of the peculiar characteristics that make him, 
even to those who mistrust the reforms in which he so passion- 
ately engaged himself, perhaps the least irritating of reformers. 
And not only was he trained from infancy in this faith, of which 
reform is the only logical expression in action ; but his life from 
beginning to end was singularly remote from that heart-breaking 
experience of actual fact, in crowded and growing communities, 
which goes so far nowadays to disprove, for whoever will frankly 
recognize what is before him, the essential vitality of those parts 
of human nature which are best. 

A barefoot boy to look at, an unswerving believer at heart in 
the inner light of the Friends, and by nature one of those 
calmly passionate Yankees who cannot help taking life in ear- 
nest, he grew up in days when the New England country was 
still pure in the possession of an unmixed race whose power of 
self-government has never been surpassed. His " Snow-Bound " 
relates his own memories of childhood; some of the sketches 
preserved in his prose works,* add pleasant touches to the better 
known pictures in his verses. He always had a hankering for 
literature. A strolling Scotch vagrant, hospitably treated to 
cheese and cider, sang him in payment some songs of Burns. At 
fourteen, he laid hands on a copy of Burns's Poems. These 
seem to have started him at writing. At seventeen he had writ- 
ten a poem on the "Exile's Departure" from the "shores of 
Hibernia," t which, in 1826, found its way into print in the New- 



* Notably, " Yankee Gypsies," and " Magicians and Witch Folk." Prose 
Works, Vol. I. pp. 326, 399. 

t Poetical Works, Vol. IV. p. 333. 
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buryport "Free Press," then edited by William Lloyd Garrison. 
From 1827 to 1892 no year passed without verses which sooner 
or later came to publication. In 1826, before he was nineteen 
years old, he was visited while at work in the corn-field by 
Garrison, the young editor, who had been struck by the merit 
of his verses. The friendship thus begun proved lifelong. Had 
anything been needed to enhance the reformatory instincts of a 
Yankee Quaker, this first literary recognition, chancing to come 
from the man destined to be the most strenuous reformer of his 
time, would have been enough. 

In his twentieth year, Whittier went to the Academy in 
Haverhill, where he spent two terms, and particularly distin- 
guished himself in English composition. During a winter vaca- 
tion he taught a country school. At twenty-one he was already 
a professional writer for some of the smaller newspapers. At 
twenty-three he was editor of the " Haverhill Gazette " ; and 
before he was twenty-four he was made editor of the "New 
England Weekly Eeview," a paper published at Hartford, Conn. 
At the end of a year and a half, he resigned this office, on the 
ground of ill-health, and returned to Massachusetts. Meanwhile 
he had published a small volume of "New England Legends." 

At this time, Garrison had just established " The Liberator " 
in Boston. The movement for the abolition of slavery was 
fairly begun. Into this movement Whittier threw himself with 
all his might. For thirty years he constantly advocated it in 
both prose and verse. He was a member of the Antislavery 
Convention at Philadelphia, in 1833.* He was attacked by a 
mob at Haverhill, in 1834; and by a worse one at Concord, New 
Hampshire, in 1835. In this year he was for one term a member 
of the General Court. In 1837 he went to New York, as a secre- 
tary of the National Antislavery Society. Early in 1838 he was 
made editor of the " Pennyslvania Freeman," a journal devoted 
to the cause of abolition, published at Philadelphia. In May, 
1838, the office of this paper, together with Pennsylvania Hall, 
just erected for the purpose of providing the Abolitionists with 
a regular place of meeting, was burned by a mob. In 1840 he 
resigned his charge of the " Freeman, " and rejoined his mother 
and sister, who had moved to Amesbury, Massachusetts. Here, 
henceforth, was his legal residence. 

* See his vivid reminiscences of it, Prose Works, Vol. III. p. 171. 
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From this time on, his life was remarkably uneventful. Shy 
in temperament, and generally troubled by that sort of robust 
poor health which frequently accompanies total abstinence, he 
lived secluded in the Yankee country for the better part of fifty- 
two years. He wrote a great deal, but rarely, it is said, above 
half an hour at a time. In 1849 a collection of his poems was 
published ; in 1857 came another, this time from his final publish- 
ers, Ticknor and Fields. He had now become a recognized liter- 
ary figure. He was concerned in the starting of " The Atlantic 
Monthly." The temper of the North was beginning to come over 
to the side of abolition. In the war, dreadful as such an event 
was to his religious convictions, he saw the hand of God destroy- 
ing the great evil of slavery. He had always adhered to that 
branch of the Antislavery party which believed in opposing the 
national evil by regular political means. He was an ardent mem- 
ber of the Republican party; and the close of the war, which 
found his principles victorious, found him in public estimation a 
great man. 

In 1871 he was made a Fellow of the American Academy. 
It is not remembered that he ever attended a meeting. General 
society, even in its severer forms, he never found congenial. An 
occasional visit to intimate friends in Boston, and of a summer 
to the Isle of Shoals, or later to the hill country about Chocorua, 
were the chief incidents in his life. But he never stopped writ- 
ing. His "Birthday Greeting," sent to Dr. Holmes on the 29th 
of August, 1892, was written only a few weeks before his death. 
He died, in his eighty-fifth year, at Hampton Falls, New Hamp- 
shire, on September 7, 1892. 

During his last years he made a final collection of his writ- 
ings, with a few brief notes.* It is in seven volumes, four of 
verse and three of prose. The arrangement is a little confusing. 
He classified his works under a number of not very definite 
heads, and under each head printed his material chronologically. 
The first volume contains "Narrative and Legendary Poems," 
from 1830 to 1888; the second, "Poems of Nature," from 1830 
to 1886, "Poems Subjective and Eeminiscent, " from 1841 to 1887, 
and "Religious Poems," from 1830 to 1886; the third, "Anti- 
slavery Poems," beginning with one to William Lloyd Garrison 
in 1832, and ending with one to his memory in 1879, and " Songs 

* " The Writings of John Greenleaf Whittier," Riverside Press, 1893. 
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of Labor and Eeform" from 1838 to 1887; the fourth contains 
" Personal Poems " from 1834 to 1886, " Occasional Poems " from 
1852 to 1888, and reprints of "The Tent on the Beach," origi- 
nally published in 1867, and of his last volume, "At Sundown," 
which originally appeared shortly after his death. In an Appen- 
dix are youthful poems as early as 1825. The prose works are 
classified in a similarly confusing way. There is a volume of 
"Tales and Sketches," including his essay in historical fiction, 
" Margaret Smith's Journal in the Province of Massachusetts 
Bay, 1678-79"; a volume of "Old Portraits and Modern 
Sketches," "Personal Sketches and Tributes," and "Historical 
Papers " ; and a volume of papers concerning " The Conflict 
with Slavery," "Reform and Politics," "The Inner Life," and 
"Criticism." 

This bewildering arrangement of the work of sixty-seven years 
is characteristic. By far the longest article in any of the seven 
volumes is "Margaret Smith's Journal," which covers one hun- 
dred and eighty-six pages. By far the greater part of all the 
work consists of verses or papers which could easily have been 
written at a short sitting. Uncertain health, the early practice 
of journalism, and the lack of that higher education which 
demands prolonged intellectual effort in a single direction, seem 
to have combined to deprive him of the power of sustained 
literary labor. As he writes of himself, 

" His good was mainly an intent, 
His evil not of forethought done ; 
The work he wrought was rarely meant, 
Or finished as begun. 

" The words he spake, the thoughts he penned, 
Are mortal as his hand and brain, 
But, if they served the Master's end, 
He has not lived in vain ! " * 

That last stanza is unduly modest. There are passages in 
Whittier's works which have strength and merit of a kind that 
ought to survive. But of his works as wholes it is true. There 
is hardly one in which the vital passages are not half buried in 
irrelevance, redundance, or commonplace. And, as I have said, 
the very confusion in which he finally presented his writings to 

* " My Namesake," Poetical Works, Vol. II. pp. 118, 121. 
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posterity is typical of his inability to handle anything on a large 
scale. 

To one who amid this confusion sets himself to discover the 
characteristic traits of the work, the first salient features are not 
its merits. Whittier was certainly precocious. Certainly, too, 
the power he displayed in youth did not meet the common fate 
of precocity. But the change from his earliest work to his 
latest is surprisingly slight. At seventeen he wrote of the 
Merrimac : 

" Oh, lovely the scene, when the gray misty vapor 

Of morning is lifted from Merrimac's shore; 
When the firefly, lighting his wild gleaming taper, 

The dimly seen lowlands comes glimmering o'er ; 
When on thy calm surface the moonbeam falls brightly, 

And the dull bird of night is his covert forsaking, 
When the whippoorwill's notes from thy margin sound lightly, 

And break on the sound which thy small waves are making." * 

At thirty -three he wrote of it again : 

" But look ! the yellow light no more 
Streams down on wave and verdant shore; 
And clearly on the calm air swells 
The twilight voice of distant bells. 
From Ocean's bosom, white and thin, 
The mists come slowly rolling in ; 
Hills, woods, the river's rocky rim, 
Amidst the sea-like vapor swim, 
While yonder lonely coast-light, set 
Within its wave-washed minaret, 
Half quenched, a beamless star and pale, 
Shines dimly through its cloudy veil! " •)• 

At fifty-nine he wrote of the light -house visible from Hampton 
Beach : 

" Just then the ocean seemed 
To lift a half -faced moon in sight ; 
And shoreward o'er the waters gleamed, 
From crest to crest, a line of light. 

Silently for a space each eye 

Upon that sudden glory turned: 
Cool from the land the breeze blew by, 

The tent-ropes flapped, the long beach churned 

* Poetical Works, Vol. IV. p. 336. t Poetical Works, Vol. II. p. 12. 
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Its waves to foam ; on either hand 

Stretched, far as sight, the hills of sand ; 
With bays of marsh, and capes of bush and tree, 
The wood's black shore-line loomed beyond the meadowy sea." * 

And as he dealt with Nature here, for above forty years sim- 
ply looking and telling just what he saw, so he dealt with 
everything from beginning to end. For sixty-seven years his 
work retains its chief characteristics, with remarkably slight 
alteration. 

The most salient of these characteristics, as I have said, are 
not the merits. The lines I have cited have an obvious air of 
commonplace. It is deceptive. As one grows to know them, 
and the hundreds of others for which I must let them stand, one 
begins insensibly to realize that the power of selective observa- 
tion which underlies them is of no common order. But common- 
place they merely look, and commonplace beyond all doubt are 
endless passages throughout Whittier's verse. The man lacked 
the saving grace of humor. In all the seven volumes I have 
found but one passage that really amused me. This is an 
account in " Yankee Gypsies " f of how a drunken vagabond 
broke into the Whittier homestead while the men were away, 
and made formal love to the dismayed grandmother who was 
born Greenleaf. In Whittier's verse, this lack of humor is 
sometimes startling. In a poem t where a Yankee stage-driver 
describes the profoundly gracious merits of a passenger, who 
once made him stop while she sketched a panoramic view, occurs 
this stanza: 

" ' As good as fair ; it seemed her joy 

To comfort and to give ; 
My poor, sick wife and cripple boy 

Will bless her while they live ! ' 
The tremor in the driver's tone 

His manhood did not shame: 
' I dare say, sir, you may have known — ' 

He Darned a well-known name." 

And in a poem § commemorating a railway conductor who lost 
his life in an accident come these passages : 

* Poetical Works, Vol. IV. p. 281. 

t Prose Works, Vol. I. p. 339. 

J " The Hill-Top," Poetical Works, Vol. IV. p. 58. 

§ " Conductor Bradley," Poetical Works, Vol. I. p. 359. 
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" Lo ! the ghastly lips of pain, 
Dead to all thought save duty's, moved again : 
' Put out the signals for the other train ! ' 

" No nobler utterance since the world began 
From lips of saint or martyr ever ran, 
Electric, through the sympathies of man. 

" Others he saved, himself he could not save. 

" Nay, the Jost life was saved. He is not dead 
Who in his record still the earth shall tread 
With God's clear aureole shining round his head." 

The noble simplicity of the second passage does something to 
atone for the appalling literalness and the monstrous hyperbole 
of the first. But one wonders if any other writer of real merit 
could ever have deliberately reprinted such passages side by 
side. 

His lack of humor, then, was serious. So, to a less degree, 
was his lack of artistic feeling. The remarkably narrow range 
of his metrical forms, the astonishing errors of his rhymes, are 
salient and familiar features of his verse. And another defect 
must have been apparent to whoever has read even the passages 
that I have already quoted. He had little strength of creative 
imagination. His poetical figures are almost always both 
obvious and trite. A lighthouse resembles a minaret; the 
woods bordering a salt meadow are like the shore bordering the 
actual sea; a good man, when dead, is provided with an aureole; 
and so on. The moralizing passages frequent throughout his 
work display the same weakness. If in his lack of humor he 
sinks below the commonplace, there is nothing in the technical 
form of his work, or in the creative power of his imagination, 
that often rises above it. 

Yet as one grows to know the work of Whittier, one grows 
insensibly to feel that essentially it is far from commonplace, 
that it really deserves the importance accorded to it in contem- 
porary literature, that no small part of it will probably outlive 
the age to which it was addressed, and perhaps even the work of 
any other contemporary American. I have purposely touched 
on his faults, and put them all together. Not to have recognized 
them would have been deliberately not to see him as he was. In 
growing to know his work, these, I think, are what one first 
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remarks. By and by one finds them forgotten in a sense that 
this poet whom one has grown to know has in him lasting ele- 
ments for which greatness is perhaps no undue name. Through- 
out his sixty-seven years of work one feels with growing 
admiration a constant simplicity of feeling and of phrase, as 
pure as the country air he loved to breathe. One feels, too, con- 
stant, unswerving purity of nature, of motive, of life. And if 
one feel, besides, the limits of thought and of experience that 
made such purity and simplicity possible throughout eighty-five 
years of human existence, one is none the sadder for that. What 
Whittier voiced was a life that could be lived in our own New 
England through the stormiest years of our Nineteenth Century. 
Limited though it were, that life throughout, in thought, in 
feeling, in word, in act, was simple and pure, — commonplace, if 
you will, in more aspects than one; but in one never common- 
place, — never for a moment was it ignoble. It has been the 
fortune of New England, above other parts of our country, to 
fix the standards and the ideals that have hitherto prevailed 
throughout the continent of North America. There is courage 
in the thought that even to our own time New England could 
bring forth and sustain such noble purity as his. 

To feel how genuine, how pure, how noble, the man was, with 
all his limits, we must consider his work in some detail. His own 
classification of it, as I have said, is confusing. His prose work, 
once for all, is of little importance. It shows him possessed of 
a quietly pleasant narrative style, and of a controversial style, 
of considerable force. But it phrases, I think, little or nothing 
that is not equally phrased in his more favorite vehicle of verse. 
I shall discuss, then, chiefly his verse: first that part of it 
which most reveals himself; then that which deals with his 
own experience of Nature; then his romantic narratives; and 
finally the work which he himself deemed chief, — his lifelong 
advocacy of human freedom. 

If masterpiece be not an extravagant term for any work of 
Whittier 's, we may perhaps call "Snow-Bound" his master- 
piece.* At fifty-nine, when almost all of his immediate family 
were dead, he wrote in tenderly simple verse this account of his 
earliest memories. " Flemish pictures of old days, " he calls it 
toward the end. The phrase would be apt, but that it ignores 

* Poetical Works, Vol. II. pp. 134-159. 
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what seems to me the most notable trait of all. Flemish pic- 
tures one thinks of as pictures of a peasantry. In "Snow- 
Bound " we have a country folk very rare in human history. 
No life could be much simpler, much more remote from luxuri- 
ous comfort or lazy ease, than the life that is pictured here. But 
for all their brave rusticity, these sturdy Yankees, toiling in 
summer on their rocky farms, resting perforce in such winter 
as buried them in almost Arctic snow-drifts, are no peasants. 
What makes them what they are is that they are still lords of 
themselves and of the soil they till. Simple with all the sim- 
plicity of hereditary farming folk, they are at the same time 
gentle with the unconscious grace of people who know no 
earthly superiors. This is the phase of human nature that 
Whittier knew first and best. This is what he assumed and 
believed that all mankind might be. And this is the stuff of 
which any sound democracy must be made. So of this stormy 
evening he writes : 

" Shut in from all the world without, 
We sat the clean-winged hearth about, 
Content to let the north-wind roar 
In baffled rage at pane and door, 
While the red logs before us beat 
The frost-line back with tropic heat; 
And ever, when a louder blast 
Shook beam and rafter as it passed, 
The merrier up its roaring draught 
The great throat of the chimney laughed; 
The house-dog on his paws outspread 
Laid to the fire his drowsy head, 
The cat's dark silhouette on the wall 
A couchant tiger's seemed to fall ; 
And, for the winter's fireside meet, 
Between the andirons' straddling feet, 
The mug of cider * simmered slow, 
The apples sputtered in a row, 
And, close at hand, the basket stood 
With nuts from brown October's wood." 

This vivid simplicity of description is generally recognized. 
Less obvious, I think, and less certainly known, is the occasional 
ultimate simplicity of phrase which makes certain lines of 

* It has generally been customary in New England, I think, not to deem 
cider spirituous. 

vol. xxvii. (n. s. xxj 2J 
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" Snow-Bound " notable. Take this reference to those that are 
no more: 

" We turn the pages that they read, 
Their written words we linger o'er, 
But in the sun they cast no shade, 
No voice is heard, no sign is made, 
No step is on the conscious floor! " 

Or again, take this couplet about the maiden aunt, so familiar a 
figure in New England households : 

" All unprofaned she held apart 
The virgin fancies of the heart." 

Or again, these lines for once imaginative: 

" How many a poor one's blessing went 
With thee beneath the low green tent 
Whose curtain never outward swings ! " 



Or again : 



" But still I wait with ear and eye 
For something gone which should be nigh, 
A loss in all familiar things, 
In flower that blooms, and bird that sings." 

Or again still : 

" And while in life's late afternoon, 

When cool and long the shadows grow, 

I walk to meet the night that soon 
Shall shape and shadow overflow, 

I cannot feel that thou art far." 

It was from such memories as these, thus remembered, that 
he went to his work in the world. And the very first poem in 
his class of " Subjective and Reminiscent " suggests, what rarely 
appears in his writing, that he had tender memories of a less 
domestic nature. For these verses, addressed at the age of 
twenty-three to a lady of Calvinistic tendencies, from whom he 
seems to have been long parted, contain this passage : 

" Ere this, thy quiet eye hath smiled 
My picture of thy youth to see, 
When, half a woman, half a child, 
Thy very artlessness beguiled, 
And folly's self seemed wise in thee." * 

* " Memories," Poetical Works, Vol. II. p. 98. 
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His chief work, as we have seen, he believed to be the work 
of reform. The personal effects of such work he felt sensibly. 
At thirty -five, he wrote of himself for a lady's album : 

" A banished name from Fashion's sphere, 
A lay unheard of Beauty's ear, 
Forbid, disowned, — what do they here? " * 

At forty-five, in lines to his Namesake,! he draws his own 
portrait : 

" Some blamed him, some believed him good, 
The truth lay doubtless 'twixt the. two; 
He reconciled as best he could 
Old faith and fancies new. 

" He loved his friends, forgave his foes; 
And, if his words were harsh at times, 
He spared his fellow men, — his blows 
Fell only on their crimes. 

" He loved the good and wise, but found 
His human heart to all akin 
Who met him on the common ground 

Of suffering and of sin. 

" 111 served his tides of feeling strong 
To turn the common mills of use ; 
And, over restless wings of song, 
His birthright garb hung loose ! 

" His eye was beauty's powerless slave, 
And his the ear which discord pains ; 
Few guessed beneath his aspect grave 
What passions strove in chains. 

" He worshipped as his fathers did, 
And kept the faith of childish days, 
And, howsoe'er he strayed or slid, 
He loved the good old ways, — 

" The simple tastes, the kindly traits, 
The tranquil air, and gentle speech, 
The silence of the soul that waits 
For more than man to teach. 



* "Ego," Poetical Works, Vol. II. p. 102. t Ibid., Vol. II. p. 116. 
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" And listening, with his forehead bowed, 
Heard the Divine compassion fill 
The pauses of the trump and cloud 
With whispers small and still." 

However, his actual belief may have been affected by the 
immense growth of devout free thought about him, he never for 
a moment faltered in faith that the inner light of the Friends 
is real. On his sixty -fourth birthday he wrote : 

" God is, and all is well ! 

" His light shines on me from above, 
His low voice speaks within, — 
The patience of immortal love 
Outwearying mortal sin." * 

And again, at seventy -eight : 

" By all that He requires of me, 
I know what God himself must be. 

" No picture to my aid I call, 

I shape no image in my prayer ; 
I only know in Him is all 
Of life, light, beauty, everywhere." f 

In his last volume are some lines, that must have been written 
about this time, concerning an outdoor reception, where some 
young girls had pleased him: 

" But though I feel, with Solomon, 
'Tis pleasant to behold the sun, 
I would not if I could repeat 
A life which still is good and sweet; 
I keep in age, as in my prime, 
A not uncheerful step with time, . . ._ 
On easy terms with law and fate, 
For what must be I calmly wait, 
And trust the path I cannot see, — 
That God is good sufficeth me." % 

With less quotation I could hardly have given the effect of 
Whittier's personality that emerges from these self-expressive 

* " My Birthday," Poetical Works, Vol. II. p. 164. 

t " Revelation," Poetical Works, Vol. II. p. 343. 

t " An Outdoor Reception," Poetical Works, Vol. IV. p. 297. 
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poems. Superficially commonplace in their simplicity, they 
really express a character in which the simple virtues of New 
England are so firmly rooted that by very force of its unassum- 
ing strength it becomes strongly individual. It is pervaded, 
however, with true Yankee melancholy, for which, so far as we 
have yet seen, there was no help but what might be found in 
fervent religion and its accompanying duties. But Whittier 
had throughout life another resource. To quote once more from 
the poem to his Namesake, from which I have already quoted 
much: 

" Yet Heaven was kind, and here a bird 
And there a flower beguiled his way; 
And, cool, in summer noons, he heard 
The fountains plash and play. 

" On all his sad or restless moods 
The patient peace of Nature stole; 
The quiet of the fields and woods 
Sank deep into his soul." 

In other words, Whittier found in the contemplation of New 
England landscape the most constant, lasting pleasure of his 
long life. 

In his collected works, the poems he classifies as " of Nature " 
fill only eighty-six pages. In reality, poetry of Nature per- 
vades his whole work. Under this head, for example, may 
clearly fall the first lines to the Merrimac which I quoted, and 
the passage concerning nightfall on Hampton Beach, as well as 
a great part of "Snow-Bound." Yet all these are classified else- 
where. So are numberless passages like the following, which is 
apparently to his mind either narrative or legendary : 

" Along the roadside, like the flowers of gold 
The tawny Incas for their gardens wrought, 
Heavy with sunshine droops the golden-rod, 
And the red pennons of the cardinal-flowers 
Hang motionless upon their upright staves. 
The sky is hot and hazy, and the wind, 
Wing-weary with its long flight from the south, 
Unfelt; yet, closely scanned, yon maple leaf 
With faintest motion, as one stirs in dreams, 
Confesses it. The locust by the wall 
Stabs the noon-silence with his sharp alarm. 
A single hay-cart down the dusty road 
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Creaks slowly, with its driver fast asleep 
On the load's top. Against the neighboring hill, 
Huddled along the stone wall's shady side, 
The sheep show white, as if a snowdrift still 
Defied the dog-star. Through the open door 
A drowsy smell of flowers — gray heliotrope, 
And white sweet clover, and shy mignonette — 
Comes faintly in, and silent chorus lends 
To the pervading symphony of peace. ' ' * 

Everywhere in Whittier's work one may find such pictures. 
Quite to appreciate them, perhaps, one must know the country 
they deal with. The regions of New England that Whittier 
knew have a character peculiarly their own. The rocky coast 
between Cape Ann and the Piscataqua, broken by long stretches 
of beach; the marshes, dotted with great stacks of salt hay, 
stretching back to the woods or the farms of the solid land; 
the rolling country, with its elms and pines, its gnarled apple 
orchards, its gray wooden farmhouses; and almost within sight 
the lower spurs of the New Hampshire hills, bristling with a 
stubble of young woods, are unlike any other country I have 
known. Such subtle impressions as mark the individuality of a 
region are unmistakable, but almost beyond the power of words 
to phrase. Perhaps the trait which most distinguishes this 
country that Whittier so knew and loved is a nearer approach to 
the* suggestion of a romantic past than is common in North 
America. Far as the eye can reach or the foot travel, this region 
has been the home of our own race for above two centuries. It 
has its own traditions, its own legends. It is humanized in a 
way almost European. Yet its legends belong to a past not of 
civilized or mediaeval grandeur, but of savage wildness. And 
its actual prosperity is past or passing, — but for great factories, 
swarming with foreign operatives, or for summer visitors, who 
come to idle in regions where the toil of the past generations 
bred the race that has tamed a savage continent. 

In these regions, it was Whittier's lot to know the last days 
of the olden time and the first of the new. He loved the old 
days for their hardy virtues ; his faith in human nature, always 
guided by the inner light, allowed him no misgivings for the 
future. In " Cobbler Keezar's Vision," f the German wizard finds 

* " Among the Hills," Poetical Works, Vol. I. p. 260. To be sure, this 
extract is from the Prelude. 
t Poetical Works, Vol. I. p. 241. 
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the Merrimae of the future, with its scores of mill-wheels and 
its white -walled farmhouses and its floating flags of freedom, 
a lovelier sight than his memories of the vine-clad Rhine, with 
its clowns and puppets, its flagons and its despotism. Whittier 
found the Merrimae lovelier himself, — a task in which he was 
probably helped by the narrow limits of his travels. He loved 
the Nature about him. He found in it something that constantly 
rewarded and strengthened his life-long love. 

Expressing this constant delight in the country that his verses 
have made peculiarly his own, he accomplished, half unwittingly, 
the work which I believe will ultimately be thought his best. 
One may question, if one choose, the merit of his personal and 
religious poems; one may find his romantic narratives trivial, 
and his passionate advocacy of reform blind, dangerous, trucu- 
lent; but one cannot deny that he has seen the landscapes of his 
own New England with an eye as searching as it was loving, or 
that he has told us what he saw so simply, so truly, so con- 
stantly, that, however time and chance may change in years to 
come the face of the regions he knew so well, the things he saw 
and loved may be seen and loved throughout time by all pos- 
terity. The peculiar character of his poetry of Nature is that 
it is not interpretative, but faithfully representative. The 
examples of it already quoted are enough to show this trait. 
There are critics, then, and real lovers of poetry, who find his 
work harshly literal, unimaginative, prosaic. Such critics, I 
think, will not let themselves sympathize with the exquisitely 
sympathetic sense of fact that underlies his utter simplicity. 
When he tried to interpret, he added nothing to his work. 
When he was content to tell us what he saw, he showed us con- 
stantly what many of us should never have seen for ourselves ; 
and this he showed so truly that, as proves in the centuries true 
of the art which the centuries pronounce great, each one of us 
may in turn interpret it anew for himself, just as each may 
interpret for himself the life that passes before his living eyes. 

In the constant strength of his instinctive fidelity to Nature, 
I think Whittier distinguishes himself from almost all other 
American men of letters. In most of our literature there is a 
quality of consciousness. Sometimes this takes the form of 
aggressive cleverness; sometimes it deliberately assumes the 
traditional dignity of culture ; often — and perhaps most charac- 
teristically — it half consciously, half unwittingly, follows or re- 
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vives tradition. As somebody has extravagantly said, American 
verse swarms with nightingales, — a bird unknown on this conti- 
nent. For this state of things there is a reason that these perhaps 
imaginary nightingales typify. An American would not be a 
true son of the fathers if he did not instinctively love tradition. 
The emigrants brought from the Old World fireside tales of things 
and folks, of pomps and grandeurs, of comedies and tragedies, 
that their children could never know in the flesh. And history 
has moved fast with us, and society has been overturned more 
than once. And Western children to-day are listening to such 
stories of New England as Yankee children of the early days 
heard about Old England itself. This love of tradition, which 
shows itself perhaps most markedly in the passion for geneal- 
ogy that permeates New England, is a prime trait of the true 
Yankee. And Whittier was as true a Yankee as ever lived. 
His first published volume, we remember, was a volume of 
"New England Legends." New England legends he continued 
to write almost all his life; and as his reading extended, he 
wrote many other legends, too, of regions and races that he had 
never known in the flesh. 

Of the latter little need be said. They are not, I think, pro- 
foundly characteristic. He got them from books, and he put 
them in other books, where their simple ballad form makes 
them pleasantly readable. He generally managed to infuse 
into them a certain amount of blameless moralizing, which does 
not enhance their stimulating quality. On the whole, one may 
class them with that great body of innocuous American verse 
which is permeated with the innocent unreality of conscious 
culture. 

The New England legends are of firmer stuff. In his prose 
works one finds some of the material that goes to make them. 
"Charms and Fairy Faith," and "Magicians and Witch Folk," * 
tell of such actual traditions as were kept alive at the snow- 
bound fireside. "Margaret Smith's Journal," while no perma- 
nent contribution to historical fiction, is so true a picture of the 
Seventeenth Century in New England as to prove beyond per- 
adventure the solidity of Whittier 's study in local history. 
And verses like these show how well he knew the ancestral 
Puritans : 

» Prose Works, Vol. I. pp. 385,399. 
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" With the memory of that morning by the summer sea I blend 
A wild and wondrous story, by the younger Mather penned, 
In that quaint Magnolia Christi, with all strange and marvellous' 

things, 
Heaped up huge and undigested, like the chaos Ovid sings. 

" Dear to me these far, faint glimpses of the dual life of old, 
Inward, grand with awe and reverence; outward, mean and coarse and 

cold ; 
Gleams of mystic beauty playing over dull and vulgar clay, 
Golden-threaded fancies weaving in a web of hodden gray."* 

His romantic and legendary narratives of New England, then, 
have much of the true flavor of the soil. He seems to have 
been haunted, however, by a lurking Yankee conscience, that 
constantly suggested doubts as to whether it is quite right to 
tell a good story just for its own sake. His introduction to the 
"Tent on the Beach," f the volume which contained on the whole 
his most effective narrative poems, is distinctly apologetic. 
Here, at sixty-six, he writes : 

" I would not sin, in this half playful strain, — 

Too light, perhaps, for serious years, though born 

Of the enforced leisure of slow pain, — 
Against the pure ideal which has drawn 

My feet to follow its far-shining gleam. 

And his narratives of New England tradition generally deal with 
such phases of it as have perceptible didactic significance. 
Naturally, he represents the Quakers heroically. A typical 
stanza is this, from the "King's Missive," t written at seventy- 
two: 

" ' Off with the knave's hat! ' An angry hand 
Smote down the offence ; but the wearer said, 
With a quiet smile, ' By the King's command 

I bear his message and stand in his stead.' 
In the Governor's hand a missive he laid 
With the royal arms on its seal displayed ; 
And the proud man spake as he glanced thereat, 
Uncovering, ' Give Mr. Shattuck his hat.' " 

» " The Garrison of Cape Ann," Poetical Works, Vol. I. p. 166. 
t Poetical Works, Vol. IV. p. 227. 

X Ibid., Vol. I. p. 383. We must remember that Quaker principles forbade 
salutation by uncovering the head. 
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Indubitably didactic in motive, too, are those two narrative 
poems of his which are apparently most familiar, — " Maud 
Muller,"* written at forty-six, and "Skipper Ireson's Bide,"t 
written at forty-nine. The merits and the limits of his work in 
this kind are patent in Maud Muller. The little poem is very 
simple, and in its conventional sentimentality is very acceptable 
to the great American public. In its presentation of a Yankee 
judge in the character of a knightly hero of romance, it is art- 
lessly consonant with the social ideals of the Yankee country; 
so, too, in its tacit assumption that the good looks of a barefoot 
country beauty would really have been more congenial life 
companions in an eminent legal career than the rich dower and 
the fashionable tendencies of the lady the Judge ultimately 
married, — in deference to 

"his sisters proud and cold, 
And his mother, vain of her rank and gold. " 

If this sort of thing were canting, it would be abominable. 
What saves it is that it rings true. The man meant it seriously. 
We may smile at his simplicity, if we like ; but we can hardly 
help loving him for it. Indeed, it is almost enough to make us 
forgive that invidiously dreadful rhyme : 

" For of all sad words of tongue or pen, 
The saddest are these: 'It might have been! ' " 

"Skipper Ireson's Bide," on the other hand, has much of the 
true ballad quality : 

" Body of turkey, head of owl, 
Wings a-droop like a rained-on fowl, 
Feathered and ruffled in every part, 
Skipper Ireson stood in the cart. 
Scores of women, old and young, 
Strong of muscle, and glib of tongue, 
Pushed and pulled up the rocky lane, 
Shouting and singing the shrill refrain : 
' Here 's Flud Oirson, fur his horrd horrt, 
Torr'd an' futherr'd an' corr'd in a corrt 
By the women o' Morble'ead! ' " 

Such a subject as that stirred the Yankee Quaker to the depths. 
A human being, deaf to the still small voice, had acted devil- 

* Poetical Works, Vol. I. p. 148. t Ibid., p. 174. 
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ishly. The weakest creatures of his seaside home had risen up 
against him in a body ; and, not overstepping the bounds of due 
punishment, had held him up lastingly to public scorn and 
detestation. It is perhaps instructive, in connection with such 
reforming enthusiasm as pervades this spirited ballad, to learn 
from a note in the final edition, that twenty-two years after 
the original publication Whittier was creditably informed that 
Ireson had really been innocent.* Against the skipper's will, it 
appeared, his refractory crew had compelled him to desert his 
sinking townsfolk; and then, to screen themselves, they had 
falsely accused him, with the direful result commemorated by 
the poet.- His answer to his informant is characteristic: "I have 
now no doubt that thy version of Skipper Ireson's ride is the 
correct one. My verse was founded solely on a fragment of 
rhyme which I heard from one of my early schoolmates, a native 
of Marblehead. I supposed the story to which it referred dated 
back at least a century. I knew nothing of the participators, and 
the narrative of the ballad was pure fancy. I am glad for the 
sake of truth and justice that the real facts are given in thy 
book. I certainly would not knowingly do injustice to any one, 
dead or living." And having thus introductively done full jus- 
tice to the memory of poor Floyd Ireson, he proceeds to reprint 
his ballad. 

In touching these narrative and legendary poems of Whittier, 
I have perhaps allowed myself to lay undue emphasis on phases 
of them that are not their best. One and all, I think, we may 
call simple, earnest, artless, and beautifully true to the native 
traditions and temper of New England. In that very fact, 
however, which is what I have tried to emphasize, lies their 
weakness as literature. The temper of New England is essen- 
tially serious, always uncomfortable if it cannot defend itself 
on firm ethical ground. And thoroughly good narrative ought to 
be as free from obvious ethical admixture as are the exquisitely 
pure descriptions of New England landscape which, as 1 have 
said, seem to me Whittier's most lasting work. At times, these 
narratives of his blend almost inextricably with his poems of 
Nature ; from the narratives may be selected extracts which in 
simple descriptive power are as beautiful as anything Whittier 
ever did. But, in general, the impression that these narratives 

* Poetical Works, Vol. I. p. 174. 
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make is one of saturation with the traditional ethical ideas of 
New England, curiously combined with that constant reliance 
on inner inspiration toward the Eight which is the fundamental 
tenet of the Quaker faith. All men are really equal, all ought 
to be really free ; let them be free, and all they have to do is to 
follow the inner light. And here these narrative poems touch 
close, on the other hand, the works which Whittier deemed his 
best, — his works for reform. A passage like this, which closes 
"The King's Missive," * might have belonged to either class: 

" The Puritan spirit, perishing not, 

To Concord's yeomen the signal sent, 
And spoke in the voice of the cannon-shot 

That severed the chains of a continent. 
With its gentle message of peace and good-will 
The thought of the Quaker is living still, 
And the freedom of soul he prophesied 
Is gospel and law where the martyrs died." 

From beginning to end, Whittier was an honest champion of 
human freedom. We have seen enough of the peculiar religious 
faith from which he never swerved to understand how inevita- 
ble such a position must have seemed to him. We have seen 
enough of his own almost childlike simplicity and honesty of 
temperament to understand the whole-souled, unhesitating vigor 
with which he threw himself into the task to which he felt him- 
self called. To every human being God has given the inner 
light. Leave human beings free to act, then, as God meant 
them to act, and God's will shall be done. The voice of the 
people is literally the voice of God; it is the concrete, numerical 
expression of the whisperings of the still small voice. Whether 
the human form to which the voice whispers be European, 
Asiatic, African, or American makes no manner of difference. 
Difference of race is merely a variety of complexion. A majority 
of negroes is as divinely true a force as a majority of Puritan 
farmers. For are not all alike made in God's image, all alike 
human, all alike accessible to the inner light and the still small 
voice which can lead only towards the truth? Admit such 
premises, — and Whittier never doubted them for a moment, — 
and there is room for only one conclusion: whatever opposes 
any form of human freedom is against God's will. Not to pro- 

* Poetical Works, Vol. I, p. 386. Written at seventy-two. 
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claim this truth, not to assert it in every word and deed, is to 
be what Whittier could never have been, — a deliberate coward. 

In the course of his life he advocated more reforms than one. 
His conduct in regard to the abolition of slavery, however, is 
typical of his conduct in all. It will serve our purpose to con- 
sider that alone. 

Quite to appreciate the courage implied in the public assertion 
of antislavery opinions sixty years ago demands to-day no 
small effort of imagination. It was greater than that which 
would be shown to-day by an ambitious aspirant for public 
honors, who should honestly and openly question the wisdom of 
the ultimate abolition of slavery. To-day, such an opinion, 
which was the dominant opinion in 1830, could result in no 
worse harm than political ridicule or neglect. It would hardly 
diminish the number or the cordiality of one's social invita- 
tions. In 1830 an Abolitionist was held little less than trea- 
sonable. Social ostracism was almost certainly his due. His 
very person was not safe from public attack; and the blind hos- 
tility of the mob — which for some years to come was far too 
noisy to detect the whisperings of any still small voice — was 
confirmed by that profoundly honest belief in the public duty of 
maintaining existing institutions which has always characterized 
the better classes in any community of British origin. Perhaps 
the closest analogy which we can imagine to-day to the Aboli- 
tionists of 1833 would be a body of earnest, God-fearing men who 
should be convinced that God bade them cry out against the 
institution of marriage. 

In the face of such a state of public opinion as this, Whittier 
never for a moment faltered. He knew what was right. The 
one curse spared him was the curse of even momentary doubt. 
Shy in temperament, loving most of all the simple seclusion of 
his native county, he never hesitated to speak and to act with 
all his power for the cause of human freedom. That enfran- 
chisement, in the broadest sense, could possibly result only in 
a new phase of evil, he never dreamt to the end. He was a man. 
Negroes, Indians, Chinamen, Polish Jews, are men too. Let all 
have equal rights, all an equal voice, all be equal in the sight of 
man as they are eternally equal in the sight of God. What he 
actually did, we have seen in our brief record of his life. That 
brief record has been enough to show that the dreadful fact of 
slavery was a fact of which he had little direct knowledge. He 
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was at Washington in 1845. Apart from that, his knowledge 
of actual slaves must have been derived chiefly from fugitives, 
whose versions of their experience must wholly have confirmed 
his most extreme views. But what mattered that? When one 
knows a thing evil, one need not study it in detail to know that 
right and justice demand its extinction. From such fanatical, 
heroic logic there is no escape. We have seen, I said, what 
his actual conduct was. For thirty years and more his words 
supported, defended, urged on such lines of conduct. Occasion- 
ally, in his own words, 

" The cant of party, school, and sect, 
Provoked at times his honest scorn, 
And Folly, in its gray respect, 
He tossed on satire's horn." * 

But he lacked humor or wit to make his satire really powerful 
or trenchant. His words that really did their work, the words 
that still tell the story of the great public movement in which 
he was a foremost figure, were those simple, passionate utter- 
ances that came straight from his heart. 

There is room here to quote only a few. But a very few will 
suffice, I think, to give some taste of the quality of all. At 
twenty-six he wrote, for the meeting of the Anti-Slavery Society 
in New York, a hymn.t Here are a few stanzas: 

" When from each temple of the free, 
A nation's song ascends to Heaven, 
Most Holy Father ! unto thee 
May not our humble prayer be given? 

" Thy children all, though hue and form 
Are varied in Thine own good will 
With Thy own holy breathings warm, 
And fashioned in Thine image still. 

" For broken heart, and clouded mind, 
Whereon no human mercies fall ; 
O be Thy gracious love inclined, 
Who, as a Father, pitiest all. 

"And grant, O Father! that the time 
Of Earth's deliverance may be near, 
When every land and tongue and clime 
The message of Thy love shall hear." 

* Poetical Works, Vol. II. p. 120. t Ibid., Vol. III. p. 29. 
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At twenty-eight, when resolutions had been adopted in Con- 
gress, forbidding the postal circulation of anti-slavery literature, 
he wrote a "Summons " to the North.* Here is a touch of its 
quality : 

" Methinks from all her wild, green mountains ; 
From valleys where her slumbering fathers lie ; 
From her blue rivers and her welling fountains, 
And clear, cold sky ; 

" From her rough coast, and isles, which hungry Ocean 
Gnaws with his surges ; from the fisher's skiff, 
With white sail swaying to the billows' motion 
Round rock and cliff; 

" From the free fireside of her unbought farmer ; 
From her free laborer at his loom and wheel ; 
From the brown smith-shop, where, beneath the hammer, 
Rings the red steel ; 

" From each and all, if God hath not forsaken 

Our land, and left us to an evil choice, 
Loud as the summer thunderbolt shall waken 
A People's voice. 

" Startling and stern 1 the Northern winds shall bear it 
Over Potomac's to St. Mary's wave ; 
And buried Freedom shall awake to hear it 
Within her grave." 

At thirty -five he wrote the passionate address, " Massachusetts 
to Virginia," t concerning the seizure in Boston of one Latimer, 
a fugitive slave. To appreciate its stirring vigor one should 
read it all. But here is a bit of it : 

" From Norfolk's ancient villages, from Plymouth's rocky bound 
To where Nantucket feels the arms of ocean close her round; 

' From rich and rural Worcester, where through the calm repose 
Of cultured vales and fringing woods the gentle Nashua flows, 
To where Wachuset's wintry blasts the mountain larches stir, 
Swelled up to Heaven the thrilling cry of ' God save Latimer! 

" And sandy Barnstable rose up, wet with the salt sea spray, 
And Bristol sent her answering shout down Narragansett Bay ! 
Along the broad Connecticut old Hampden felt the thrill, 
And the cheer of Hampshire's woodmen swept down from Holyoke Hill. 

* Poetical Works, Vol. n. p. 40. t Ibid., Vol. III. p. 80. 
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" The voice of Massachusetts! of her free sons and daughters, 
Deep calling unto deep aloud, the sound of many waters ! 
Against the burden of that voice what tyrant power shall stand? 
No fetters in the Bay State! No slave upon her land! " 

At forty-nine, when the elections of 1856 had shown the gains 
of the Free Soil party, he wrote thus : 

" For God be praised! New England 
Takes once more her ancient place; 
Again the Pilgrim's banner 

Leads the vanguard of the race. 

" The Northern hills are blazing, 
The Northern skies are bright ; 
The fair young West is turning 
Her forehead to the light. 

" Push every outpost nearer, 
Press hard the hostile towers! 
Another Balaklava, 
And the Malakoff is ours ! " * 

The tide was turning. Four years later came the war. Here 
is a bit of his first war poem : 

" We see not, know not ; all our way 
Is night, — with Thee alone is day: 
From out the torrent's troubled drift, 
Above the storm our prayers we lift, 
Thy will be done!" 

" Strike, Thou the Master, we thy keys, 
The anthem of the destinies ! 
The minor of Thy loftier strain, 
Our hearts shall breathe the old refrain, 
Thy will be done ! f 

" Barbara Frietchie " J every one knows, — perhaps the most 
instantly popular ballad of the war. "Laus Deo! " § in cele- 
bration of the constitutional abolition of slavery, is not so 
familiar. Every word of that should be read, too. Here are 
a few: 

* " A Song," Poetical Works, Vol. III. p. 192. 

t " Thy Will be Done," Poetical Works, Vol. III. p. 217. 

1 Poetical Works, Vol. III. p. 245. § Ibid., p. 254. 
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" It is done ! 

Clang of bell and roar of gun 
Send the tidings up and down. 

How the belfries rock and reel! 

How the great guns, peal on peal, 
Fling the joy from town to town! 

" Did we dare, 

In our agony of prayer, 
Ask for more than He has done? 

When was ever His right hand 

Over any time or land 
Stretched as now beneath the sun? 

" Ring and swing, 

Bells of joy ! On morning's wing 
Send the song of praise abroad ! 

With a sound of broken chains, 

Tell the nations that He reigns 
Who alone is Lord and God! " 

These few extracts must suffice to represent the most earnest 
work he did for above thirty years. They show, I think, the 
same sincerity, the same simplicity, the same earnestness, that 
marked his other work. And he knew the rare happiness of 
complete conquest. Beginning with all the world against him, 
he found himself for the last twenty years of his life in a world 
where all were against his foes. 

In view of this, there are two extracts from his writings, — 
one in prose and one in verse, — without which, I think, our 
impression of him would be seriously incomplete. For they 
show that he possessed the power which is perhaps the ultimate 
test of manly greatness, — the power of serenely recognizing 
the worth of men from whom for years he honestly and pas- 
sionately differed. The first is a letter concerning Edward 
Everett. 

" When the grave closed over him who added new lustre to the old 
and honored name of Quincy, all eyes instinctively turned to Edward 
Everett as the last of that venerated class of patriotic civilians who, out- 
living all dissent and jealousy and party prejudice, held their reputation 
by the secure tenure of the universal appreciation of its worth as a com- 
mon treasure of the republic. It is not for me to pronounce his eulogy. 
. . . My secluded country life has afforded me few opportunities of per- 
sonal intercourse with him, while my pronounced radicalism on the great 
vol. xxviii. (n. s. xx.) 25 
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questioii which has divided popular feeling rendered our political paths 
widely divergent. Both of us early saw the danger which threatened the 
country. . . . But while he believed in the possibility of averting it by 
concession and compromise, I, on the contrary, as firmly believed that 
such a course could only strengthen and confirm what I regarded as a 
gigantic conspiracy against the rights and liberties, the union and the life, 
of the nation. . . . 

" Recent events have certainly not tended to change this belief on my 
part ; but in looking over the past, while I see little or nothing to retract 
in the matter of opinion, I am saddened by the reflection that, through the 
very intensity of my convictions, I may have done injustice to the motives 
of those with whom I differed. As respects Edward Everett, it seems to 
me that only within the last four years I have truly known him." * 

Fifteen years before he wrote this letter, he had written con- 
cerning Webster's Seventh of March Speech the scathing invec- 
tive which he named " Ichabod " : 

" So fallen ! so lost ! the light withdrawn 
Which once he wore ! 
The glory from his gray hairs gone 
Forevermore ! 

" Let not the land once proud of him 
Insult him now, 
Nor brand with deeper shame the dim, 
Dishonored brow. 

" But let its humbled sons instead, 
From sea to lake, 
A long lament, as for the dead, 
In sadness make. 

"■ Then pay the reverence of old days 
To his dead fame ; 
Walk backward, with averted gaze, 
And hide the shame! " f 

Fifteen years after Edward Everett's death, and thirty years 
after this "Ichabod" had seen the light, Whittier wrote of 
Webster once more. And in his collected works, he departs for 
once from chronology, and puts beside "Ichabod " his final poem 
on Webster, " The Lost Occasion " : 



» Prose Works, Vol. II. p. 274 (1865). 
t Poetical Works, Vol. IV. p. 62. 
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" Thou shouldst have lived to feel below 
Thy feet Disunion's fierce upthrow ; 
The late-sprung mine that underlaid 
Thy sad concessions vainly made. 
Thou shouldst have seen from Sumter's wall 
The star-flag of the Union fall, 
And armed rebellion pressing on 
The broken lines of Washington! 
No stronger voice than thine had then 
Called out the utmost might of men 
To make the Union's charter free, 
And strengthen law by liberty. 

Wise men and strong we did not lack; 
But still, with memory turning back, 
In the dark hours we thought of thee, 
And thy lone grave beside the sea. 

But where thy native mountains bare 

Their foreheads to diviner air, 

Fit emblem of enduring fame, 

One lofty summit keeps thy name. 

For thee the cosmic forces did 

The rearing of that pyramid, 

The prescient ages shaping with 

Fire, flood, and frost thy monolith. 

Sunrise and sunset lay thereon 

With hands of light their benison, 

The stars of midnight pause to set 

Their jewels in its coronet. 

And evermore that mountain mass 

Seems climbing from the shadowy pass 

To light, as if to manifest 

Thy nobler self, thy life at best! " * 

Is it too much to see in these lines, not an assent, but an 
approach to that view of the Seventh of March Speech which 
some, of the younger generations, are beginning to take ? that it 
may have been not what men thought it at the time, — a blind 
sacrifice of principle to self; but rather the most nobly patriotic 
act of a nobly patriotic career, — a deliberate sacrifice of self to 
the Union which, without such sacrifice, was not yet strong 
enough to survive ? 

But this is not the place for political speculation. I have 
tried to show Whittier as he was, extenuating nothing nor set- 

* Poetical Works, Vol. IV. p. 63. 
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ting down aught in malice. He was, I believe, above most men, 
one who can stand the test. His faults are patent. One cannot 
read him long without forgetting them in admiration of his 
nobly simple merits. I have said that I believe his chance of 
survival better than that of any other contemporary American 
man of letters. I trust I have shown why. In the first place, 
he has recorded in a way as yet unapproached the homely 
beauties of New England nature. In the second, he accepted 
with all his heart the traditional democratic principles of 
equality and freedom which have always animated the people of 
New England. These principles he uttered in words whose 
simplicity goes straight to the hearts of the whole American 
people. Whether these principles be ultimately true or false is 
no concern of ours here. They are the principles which must 
prevail if our republic is to live. And in the verses of Whittier 
they are preserved to guide posterity in the words of one who 
was incapable of falsehood. 

1893. Babeett Wendell. 



ASSOCIATE FELLOWS. 

WILLIAM FERREL. 

It is particularly fitting that our Proceedings should contain some 
memorial of William Ferrel, for it was in this community that he 
first found a broad scientific association, after a boyhood of unrecog- 
nized genius and a manhood of mental isolation. It was only at the 
age of forty that he found companionship with men of ability like his 
own, and then he was so retiring by disposition and habit that he 
could but slowly embrace the wider opportunities opened to him. 

A memoir of Ferrel by his associate, Professor Cleveland Abbe, 
was read before the National Academy in April, 1892, and appended 
to this appreciative review of his life we find a brief autobiographical 
sketch prepared a few years before his death, and a list of his pub- 
lished writings. This memoir may be referred to for fuller informa- 
tion, as I shall here attempt only to emphasize certain prominent 
features of his character, and certain of his greater accomplishments. 

In recalling the work of the four great meteorologists of our coun- 
try, — Redfield and Loomis, Espy and Ferrel, — the first two of them 



